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revivified, and organized in so far as it may be necessary to suit new
conditions. We were likely to go wrong if we rejected the old without
due examination."
In Navajivan Gandhi had begun a series of articles on the condition
of Indian agriculturists and the means of its amelioration. In the
first article he gave a vivid picture of the agriculturists as he had
seen it in Kheda, Ghamparan and Madras. In the second he consid-
ered the problem of village improvement. For the benefit of English
readers its translation appeared in Young India:
"Mr. Lionel Gurtis' description of an Indian village as a collection
of insanitary dwellings constructed in a dunghill is not much exag-
gerated. In fact more pathetic details could be added to those given
by him. There should be some system about the structure of well-
ordered village, there should be some order about the village lanes,
and the roads should be so scrupulously clean, in this land of crores
of barefooted pedestrians, that nobody need hesitate in walking or
even sleeping in the streets. The lanes should be macadamized and
have gutters for letting out water. The temples and mosques should
be kept so beautifully clean, that the visitors should feel an air of
tranquil holiness about them. The village should, as far as possible,
be full of shady trees and fruit trees in and about them. It should
have a dharmashala, a school and a small dispensary. Washing and
privy arrangements should be such as may not contaminate the air,
water and roads of the village. There was a time when the Indian
village satisfied most of these conditions. Every village should be
self-sufficient so far as its needs of food and clothing are concerned,
and should be capable to defend itself against robbers or wild
animals. An ideal village should approximate to the description I
have given here. Only such villages could be called self-governing
and if all Indian villages could come up to the ideal, India
would be free from most of its worries.
"It is not only not impossible to bring about this state of things,
it is not at all a very difficult affair either. There are about 700,000
villages in India, so that the average population of a village is 400.
In fact, there are numerous villages with less than a population of
1,000. And it is my firm belief that these small units are easily capable
of being well-ordered and organized. For this, no speech-making is
necessary, nor inhere any need of legislative councils or legislation.
One thing or*iy is essential, and, that Is, a small number of selfless